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CHILD LABOR PROBLEMS OF 1930 
By ANNE S. Davis, Chairman 


Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


HE aim of the Committee on Vocational Gui- 

dance and Child Labor of the White House Con- 

ference on Child Health and Protection has been 
to discover how the children of America can best be 
protected from exploitation, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, how they can be given the fullest possible 
opportunity for development. 

For the first time, there has been brought together 
in one report all the available information on the pres- 
ent status of child employment, on the conditions of 
work in all the different occupational groups, on what 
happens to children after they go to work, on the in- 
dustrial accidents that occur, on the legal regulations 
that are in force to safeguard the child at work and 
whether they actually do succeed in giving him the pro- 
tection that he needs. 

Because school failure and 
dissatisfaction with school 
contribute to early school 
leaving, the Committee has 
attempted to determine the 
progress that has been made 
in the past ten years in secur- 
ing the right adjustment of 
the child in school. Such ad- 
justment constitutes an im- 
portant part of vocational 
guidance. The Committee 
has brought together as 
much data as possible on the 











extent and content of voca- AS 
tional guidance throughout gar mn 
the country, including the oF or 
cffectivencss of school or- ” 


ganization and curricula for 
the purposes of guidance. 
What is the extent of 
child labor as compared to 
ten years ago? NIE 
The Committee has not 
been able to determine the 
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What About the Other Peak? 


actual extent of child labor today, since the only source 
of information on the total number of children at 
work in the United States is the Federal Census, and 
the 1930 census figures are not available at this time. 
So, what has happened in the employment of children 
since 1920 cannot be stated with any certainty until 
the census figures are published. Some indication of 
the trend, however, is given by statistics on work per- 
mits or employment certificates issued in certain sec- 
tions of the country. Such statistics show, for each year 
since 1920, the number of children under 16 legally 
going to work in occupations for which work permits 
are required. The comparison with figures ten years 
ago shows decided decreases in the communities where 
reports were secured. During the past ten years the 
legal regulations in a num- 
ber of the states improved, 
which also have tended to 
reduce the number of chil- 
dren going to work. 

The indications are that 
fewer employers are employ- 
ing children under 16 years 
of age than ten years ago, 
and the educational require- 
ments for junior employecs 
in many lines of work are ad- 
vancing, which means that 
children are staying in 
school longer. For instance, 
in one large city, in 1919-20, 
7228 firms employed chil- 
dren under 16 years of age 
as compared with 1604 in 
1929-30. There has been a 
constant decline in the num- 
ber of firms employing chil- 
dren in this city, and many 
firms that once employed 
children in fairly large num- 
bers now employ none. 
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COURTENAY DINWIDDIE APPOINTED 
CHILD LABOR EXECUTIVE 


T A MEETING of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee, held on Oc- 
tober 24, Courtenay Dinwiddie was appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the organization. As this issue was 
already in press when the appointment was made, 
further announcement must be postponed until the 
December issue. 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS BAN 
NIGHT WORK FOR MINORS 


ELEGATES to the convention of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, meeting in New York on Oc- 
tober 15, voted unanimously in favor of a proposal 
to eliminate night work for women and minors under 
18 years between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., this action to be 
taken not later than March 1, 1931. The delegates 
voting represented approximately 21,000 spindles, or 
64 per cent of the entire industry, in mills located in 
Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 


This schedule becomes binding, however, only in 
case the policy is accepted by at least 75 per cent of 
the industry’s spindles the first year, 80 per cent the 
second year, and 85 per cent the third year and there- 
after. 


As far as children under 16 are concerned, slight 
beneficial effect is to be expected from this action of 
the Institute. Except for Texas, where the only restric- 
tion is the prohibition of night work between 10 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. for children under 15 years, and South Caro- 
lina, where the closing hour is 8 p.m., all the textile 
states prohibit night work for children under 16 at an 
earlier hour than that proposed by the Institute. In 
New York children must stop work at 5 p.m.; in Con- 


necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Virginia, at 6 
p-m.; and in the other textile states at 7 p.m. 

The real advance made by the Institute’s proposal 
will be for minors between 16 and 18 years, and for 
women. Only one of the textile states has a higher 
legal standard than that set by the Institute—Massa- 
chusetts, with a special provision for textile manufac- 
turing prohibiting work after 6 p.m. for boys between 
16 and 18 and for all women. New York prohibits 
manufacturing for girls between 16 and 21 after 9 
p.m. and for boys between 16 and 18 after 12. A few 
of the northern textile states prohibit night work for 
all women after 10 p.m., but no other textile state 
places any restriction on night work for boys over 16. 

The Cotton Textile Institute is not a member of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, and is reputed 
to be even less in favor of child labor reform than the 
latter organization. It augurs well that the members of 
the Institute in final vote changed the proposed clos- 
ing hour of 9 p.m. to the earlier one of 7 p.m. What- 
ever its motive, and whatever the effect on the industry 
as a whole may be, the recent action of the Institute 
should prove a very real gain for the young workers 
16 to 18 years, and a timely contribution to the present 
movement in favor of extending protective regulation 
to this intermediate group. 


GRACE ABBOTT URGED FOR 
CABINET 


ISS GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of the Federal 

Children’s Bureau for the past nine years, is 

being urged for the Cabinet position of Secretary of 

Labor to succeed James J. Davis, nominee for U. S. 

Senator from Pennsylvania, whose resignation is ex- 
pected shortly. 

Miss Abbott, if appointed, will bring a wealth of 
experience to the post. She has taught in a rural high 
school on the western plains; for eleven years she 
directed the activities of the Immigrant Protective 
League of Chicago; for seven years she lived at Hull 
House learning firsthand the problems of social wel- 
fare; she was Executive Secretary of both the Illinois 
and Massachusetts Immigration Commissions; in 1917 
she became Director of the Child Labor Division of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau and since 1921 has 
been Chief of this Bureau—with its vast responsibili- 
ties for the welfare of children in this land. 

Miss Abbott is a native of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
and the entire Nebraska delegation in Congress, re- 
gardless of party lines, is supporting her. Other in- 
dividuals who have endorsed Miss Abbott’s candidacy 
are Mr. Julius Rosenwald, Mr. Gerard Swope, Judge 
Julian Mack, General Abel Davis, Professor Willcox, 
Mr. Bernard Rothwell, Dr. Richard Cabot, Mr. Frank 
C. Lowden, and a number of university professors 


(Continued on page 6) 
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NEW YORK’S INDUSTRIAL TOLL 


TABULATION prepared by the Bureau of Sta- 

tistics and Information which covers the period 
1915 to 1929, shows ‘‘a slight but fairly steady de- 
crease in the number and proportion of accidents to 
children during periods for which comparable statis- 
tics exist.” The percentage of all compensable acci- 
dents which occurred in New York State, in 1915, to 
children 17 years of age and under was 2.1. This rose 
during the war and post-war years to 3.9 per cent, 
but by 1922 had fallen to 2.1 per cent. In 1925 the 
uncompensated waiting 


disability cases rose to 85 per cent and that of per- 
manent partial disability fell to something below 15 
per cent. Permanent total disabilities and deaths hardly 
affect these percentages, as their combined number 
—a total of 59—did not in any year amount to one 
per cent of all the accidents. 

Nevertheless, as listed by Miss Frieda S. Miller in 
the August, 1930, issue of The Industrial Bulletin, 
the fraction of one per cent of the two or three per 
cent of all industrial accidents which represents the 
death toll of children, is a 





period was decreased from x 

two weeks to one. This re- —- 
sulted in an increase in com- ; 
pensable accidents (not 
necessarily indicating an ac- 





tual increase in accidents), <r! 


with an accompanying in- 
crease in the percentage of , 
compensable accidents to omy 
children (2.6 per cent in r 
1926), due to the fact that rT 
“younger people generally 
lose less time after injury 
than older people, a greater AY Saaz 
percentage [being] in the [e2t\ 
one to two weeks group.” ve | mn 
By 1929 the percentage had 3 
fallen again to 2.1 per cent, 
in spite of the reduced wait- 
ing period. . 
The actual number of gt a 
compensable accidents to 4. WAS 
children of 17 years and un- 
der rose from 814 in 1915 to 
1637 during the war period, Ye 
and fell gradually to 914 in 
1922. The basis of the statis- 
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4 saddening indictment of a 
= 4} society which still submits 
to paying for its flood of 
+ : products with the flesh of 
> a children. 
Wi" Between 1921 and 1929, 
’ 58 child workers in New 
Ww York State died as the result 
ER of injuries incurred during 
\e their employment! All but 
two of the fatalities in which 
, the sex was reported were 
boys, and most of them were 
16 or 17 years old. Of those 
under 16, four were 15 years 
old, one was 14, and one was 
only 10 years of age. The 
causes of death for these 58 
children were as follows: 





21 in vehicle accidents 
10 in elevator accidents (al- 
though operating ele- 
. vators is prohibited 
under 18 years) 
7 by falling into vats, bod- 
ies of water, etc. 








tics was then changed from 
the number of accidents occurring during the year to 
the number of cases closed during the year. The num- 
ber of cases closed during 1923 which involved minors 
of 17 or under was 1584. When the waiting period 
was reduced to one week, the figures jumped again to 
2553 in 1926. Since then both the number and the pro- 
‘portion of accidents to minors resulting in temporary 
disability and permanent partial disability have de- 
creased steadily. 

The less serious accidents — temporary disability 
cases—constitute a large majority of all accidents to 
minors. Under the two-weeks waiting period, about 
80 per cent of the accidents to minors were tempo- 
rary disability cases, and the proportion of permanent 
partial disabilities was about 20 per cent. With the 
one-week waiting period, the proportion of temporary 





5 were struck by falling 
objects 

4 by fire, explosion or electricity 

3, by machine accidents 

2 were accidentally shot by fellow workers 


6 miscellaneous (including a dancer who injured her 
head in diving; a teamster buried in a falling sand- 
bank; a tank cleaner with an infected blister; an 
office boy who died under ether after a rough- 
housing accident) 


The fifty-ninth boy did not die. He was struck by a 
case in unloading a truck and developed chorea and 
ericephalitis as a result of the accident. 





I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand as in what direction we are moving. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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CHILD LABOR PROBLEMS OF 1930 
(Continued from page 1) 


However, even with the decrease in child labor as 
indicated, children are still employed by the thou- 
sands all over the country in a great variety of non- 
agricultural occupations, chiefly in factories, but also 
in stores, offices, laundries, restaurants; as delivery 
boys, shipping clerks, bundle messengers, errand and 
office boys and girls, newsboys, garage workers, tele- 
graph messengers, bootblacks, barber helpers; and in 
almost every other conceivable type of employment, 
including singing and dancing in vaudeville, and per- 
forming in traveling carnivals. Varied as the jobs are, 
almost all of them have this in common, that they are 
unskilled, mechanical and monotonous, offering the 
child little opportunity to acquire either experience or 
skill likely to be of any benefit to an adult worker. 


Conditions of Work 


Many still work under bad conditions. Many work 
long hours—50 hours a week or longer is common 
among 14- and 15-year-old children working in fac- 
tories, stores, laundries and restaurants; in canneries 
children under 16 work 10 or more hours a day, and 
boys of 16 and 17 sometimes work 80 or 90 hours a 
week. Many are employed on machinery that offers a 
high degree of accidents, and many are employed in 
occupations in which dusty or lint-laden air, fumes 
and poisonous substances create conditions detri- 
mental to the health of the young worker. There are 
large numbers of boys under 12 years of age employed 
in newspaper sclling until late at night, and under 
conditions that are demoralizing to young children. 
Many are employcd on the stage and in public exhibi- 
tions which foster undesirable character and person- 
ality traits. 


Children in Farm Work 


Aside from the many children employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits, there are the children employed 
on the farm. Many more children are employed in 
agriculture than in all other occupations. Such work 
presents serious child labor problems; it employs more 
very young workers than other occupations and 
employs thousands of children in migratory work. 
While many of the tasks are harmless, very young 
children are often employed in work not suited to 
their strength; they are often obliged to work in 
cramped positions, as in pulling and topping beets, 
weeding onions, etc.; the exposure to dampness and 
cold and the dangers in the operation of farm ma- 
chinery are all detrimental to children in agricultural 
work. It presents difficult problems of control, and, 
even more than industrial work, interferes with school 
attendance. It is significant that the fifteen states with 
the highest percentage of non-attendance are also the 
fifteen states with the highest percentage of children 


employed in agriculture. Farm work is generally un- 
regulated, only a very few states having attempted any 
direct regulation of such employment. Although ex- 
perience has shown that some regulation of the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture by child labor 
laws is needed to secure equal protection for all chil- 
dren, the Committee points out that the most effective 
approach to its control would be the extension of 
school attendance requirements for rural children. 


Recommendations 


The Committee is urging in its report special eco- 
nomic, social and educational measures as well as 
legislative restrictions and safeguards, in order that 
American children may be protected against the dan- 
gers of premature employment and employment under 
adverse conditions. The Committee in its report has 
reaffirmed the conviction expressed in the earliest 
child labor legislation, that education and freedom 
from premature toil go hand in hand and must ad- 
vance together, and it has given evidence to show that 
labor in immaturity thwarts normal physical develop- 
ment. It has agreed that children under 16 should not 
be permitted to leave school for work, and that boys 
and girls of 16 and 17 should not be suffered to enter 
occupations known to be physically or morally hazard- 
ous, to work more than 8 hours a day or 44 hours a 
week, or to work at night. These standards, in the 
opinion of the Committee, represent the least that, 
in the light of present knowledge and understanding 
of the mental and physical needs of the child and 
adolescent, should be done. 


In order that all the children of all the states may 
have equal opportunity and protection, it urges that 
through the White House Conference some means 
may be found to bring this about. The report states: 


‘For almost a hundred years the states have been regu- 
lating child labor. Progress there has been. But this progress 
has been slow and uneven. Some states still fall far below 
others in the amount of protection they afford. Grave in- 
justice is seen in these inequalities—injustice to children in 
states with low standards because they are deprived of equal 
Opportunity with others for health, education and immunity 
from injurious labor; injustice to employers in states with 
high standards, since they must compete with employers 
whose labor costs are low, because the labor is child labor; 
injustice to all the citizens in both groups of states, since 
civic and economic progress is hampered when the young 
are not equipped to become responsible and productive mem- 
bers of society, and since the mobility of population, charac- 
teristic of modern times, brings many of the ill-equipped from 
states with low standards to those whose own standards are 
high.” 





Lord, give to men who are old and rougher 
The things that little children suffer, 
And let keep bright and undefiled 
The young years of the little child. 
—John Masefield. 
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PUTTING CHILDREN FIRST 


By Joy ELMER MorRGAN 
Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


“TI think that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business, 
Than loafing around the throne.” 
—JOHN Hay. 


—— has gone far toward providing a wide 
range of educational opportunity, but much re- 
mains to be done. The rapid growth of the country 
and the corresponding expansion of the schools has 
tended to place emphasis on the material and me- 
chanical aspects of education. The time has now come 
to give more attention to the human side. 


Child Exploitation 


rather than the exception. It means that the school— 
even the small school—will make provision for the 
education of adults as well as for children. 


Coo perati ve Arran gements 


It would help greatly to fit young people into life 
if every school could maintain close contact with the 
vocational life around it. In some cases this would in- 
volve special courses to meet special labor needs; in 
other cases part-time work in school and in occupa- 
tions; in other cases special instruction on the job. An 
example of what these correlations might mean is 
suggested by the situation which exists with refer- 
ence to scientific agriculture. 





With an abundance of 
adult and machine labor 
there is no longer the slight- 
est excuse for permitting 
children under 16 to leave 
school for work. Neverthe- 
less, every year thousands of 
children who ought to be in 
school enter employment. 
Such a practise not only in- 
terferes with the child’s 
physical, mental, and social 
development, but contrib- 
utes to chronic unemploy- 


mR WN 


overseas. 


ment as well as to child de- 9. 
linquency. The proposed government. 
amendment to the Constitu- 10. 


tion giving the federal gov- 
ernment power to deal with 





What the Common Schools Have 
Helped America to Achieve 


Rapid rise to national greatness. 

Realization of democratic ideals. 

Quick conquest of a vast frontier. 
Widened opportunity for new citizens from 


The highest place ever accorded women. 


6. The ability to create, manage, and staff 
efficiently, large-scale production. 
7. The noblest standard of living ever realized 
over a large area. 
8. The highest level of intellectual life ever 
attained by the common people. 
Steady improvement in the art of self- 


Appreciation of the significance of child- 
hood and the home life. 


Enough material has been 
thrown up in this field to 
transform completely the 
rural school and rural life. 
Yet, while vast progress has 
been made in many locali- 
ties, the rural school as a 
whole has been hardly 
touched by scientific agricul- 
ture. The possibilities of 
school gardens and school 
farms relating the whole 
content and structure of the 
elementary school to its en- 
vironment have been sensed 
not at all. Instead of looking 
within itself with the school 
taking the lead, the com- 
munity looks outside of it- 
self and allows its best tal- 








these matters which cross 
state lines should be ratified as early as possible. 
We may as well face the fact that child labor is a 
national problem and that it cannot be regulated by 
the states under conditions of modern life and trans- 
portation. 


Longer Period of Schooling 


The old idea was to keep the child in school until 
he had some mastery of the ‘‘three R’s.”” The new idea 
is to keep the child in school until he is fitted to take 
his place in the life of the community. This means a 
rapid development of the schools on the higher levels. 
It means a less rigid attitude toward the child and the 
home and the vocations which surround the school. 
It means new types of teachers and a lightening of 
the teaching load in order that there may be more 
time for the human side of the task. It means that 
special classes and special groups will become the rule 


ents to be drained off into 
the cities and into state and government bureaus. 


Livin g Curriculum 


Much revision of the school curriculum is now go- 
ing forward on paper, and this work is slowly making 
a difference in practise. It is not easy to bring about 
the change. The old idea of a fixed curriculum is im- 
bedded in the minds of citizens. It is established in the 
daily habits of teachers and principals. It is fixed in 
standard textbooks which are promoted on a nation- 
wide basis. It is enforced by a system of credits, ex- 
aminations, and approvals which make pioneer ex- 
perimenting a somewhat difficult and thankless task. 
But it is only through such pioneering that the new 
type of school which must accompany the gradual 
extension of the compulsory attendance age can have 
its birth and development. 
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Intelli gence Tests 


Objection is sometimes voiced to the extension of 
the compulsory attendance age and enrichment of the 
curriculum on the ground that many children cannot 
profit by instruction beyond the fifth or sixth grade 
because of low intelligence. It is even claimed that 
the attempt to give these children further education 
is a waste of money and that they would be better off 
out of school and at work. This theory is based on the 
ratings of children as measured by the so-called in- 
telligence tests which show in a general way that chil- 
dren leaving school for work tend to be in the group 
of lower “I. Q.’s.” But to begin with, there are no “‘in- 
telligence” tests. The writer does not know of a single 
psychologist in America or abroad who believes that 
existing tests measure intelligence. They do have their 
values and their uses, but it is a mistake to use such 
tests to limit the educational or social opportunities of 
youth. All through the ages there have been those who 
wished to limit the opportunities of the masses on the 
theory that they were incapable of rising to a larger 
life. But step by step opportunities have been widened 
and people have risen. We should be slow about clos- 
ing the doors of opportunity. We can afford to make 
the error on the other side. 


A Way to Start 


A beginning could be made by introducing into 
every school and class a pioneering factor. It would 
then be possible to enrich school practise and try out 
the suitability of various types of instruction for dif- 
ferent groups without disturbing the equilibrium of 
the school. Let every teacher give five per cent of his 
time to doing new things. Let five per cent of all the 
credit requirements of colleges and high schools be 
freed so that any course which has been given in good 
faith will be accepted. Let one school out of every 
twenty frankly become an experimental school. Let 
one child out of every twenty have a little more free- 
dom in working out his educational destiny and the 
results would begin to show immediately. Take so 
simple a matter as housing. America is a poorly housed 
nation. Most of the people are looking forward to 
something better. Within this generation many, many 
billions of dollars will be spent at this point. Oppor- 
tunities which affect the lifetime happiness of whole 
families will be seized or lost. How many colleges or 
universities have courses in home and community plan- 
ning? How many high schools have the students study- 
ing the housing situation in the community they serve? 
How many elementary schools bring this problem into 
the child’s experience as one of the vital things in his 
life? mF. 

An Appreciation 

This article has dealt largely with the need for re- 
form and advance. Along with it should go a tribute 
to what schools and teachers are now doing. The 


American schools, as a whole, are the most gigantic 
and successful undertaking ever devised by the human 
race. They are helping to lift American life to a new 
plane of happiness and well-being. They are staffed 
by public servants of the highest loyalty and devotion. 
They are reaching more and more children and keep- 
ing in touch with them for longer and longer periods. 
Upon their generous support and pioneering spirit 
depends the future of the United States and in a large 
measure the future of the world. 


GRACE ABBOTT URGED FOR CABINET 
(Continued from page 2) 


from Chicago, Harvard, Syracuse, Cornell, Columbia, 
Wisconsin, etc. 

At a special meeting of social workers held in Bos- 
ton last June, presided over by Homer Folks, Secretary 
of the State Charities Aid Association of New York, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


“IT IS THE SENSE of this body, widely representa- 
tive of the different fields of social work in this coun- 
try, that Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, is emi- 
nently qualified to fill the high position of Secretary 
of Labor. 


“Miss Abbott has academic training and profes- 
sional and administrative experience of national and 
international significance. She is acquainted with the 
fundamental phases of social welfare and_ public 
health. The chief interests of the Department of Labor 
relate to subjects with which she has been familiar 
during her entire career. 

“Her successful administration of the Children’s 
Bureau is the best evidence of the quality of service 
she would render as Secretary of Labor. She has a high 
sense of honor, great courage and breadth of vision. 
She has shown rare ability to handle people and issues 
with skill, and to apply in practise her unusual at- 
tainments. 


“BE IT RESOLVED: That this meeting respectfully 
requests His Excellency, Herbert C. Hoover, President 
of the United States, who is so vitally identified with 
all phases of welfare work, to appoint Miss Abbott to 
the position of Secretary of Labor.” 


EpwarD D. SOLENBERGER, Secretary. 


Various organizations have likewise taken action 
or sent petitions signed by members, including the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, National 
Federation of Settlements, American Association of 
University Women (Washington, D. C., branch), 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Tampa (Florida) Urban League, American 
Nurses’ Association, Alumnz of Goucher College, the 
Connecticut League of Women Voters, and the Boise, 
Idaho, Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
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CHILDREN IN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNERIES. By Ellen 
N. Matthews. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. Pub. No. 198. 1930. 30 cents. 

By correlating and interpreting the results of previous 

studies of canneries in seven states, the Children’s 

Bureau in the present survey gives an integrated pic- 

ture of child labor in fruit and vegetable canneries. 

Wide variation between states was found in the num- 

ber of children employed and in the percentage of 

these who were under the legal working age. Indiana, 

New York, and Wisconsin had comparatively high 

standards, fairly well enforced in this respect. In 

Washington the situation was fairly good at the time 

of the investigation, but the peak of the season had 

passed and many children had returned to school. In 

Delaware (where the legal minimum age for can- 

neries is 12 years), and in Maryland and Michigan, 

relatively large numbers of children were employed, 
the proportion under 14 years being especially high in 

Delaware and Maryland. 


Children Employed in Canneries Inspected 


Number Number Number 

State employees, under 16 under 14 
all ages years years 
Delaware........................ 7,427 662 359 
Indiana ........ . 14,275 493 38 
Maryland .... . 16,379 1,564 670 
Michigan .................. 2,428 229 26 
New York... 7,271 121 14 
Washington ............ 3,364 133 16 


Except in Wisconsin, where the 8-hour day was 
well enforced for children under 16, a large propor- 
tion of the children worked more than 8 hours a day. 
In Delaware, Maryland, and Michigan, where can- 
neries are exempt from restrictions on working hours, 
the percentage was from 88 to 97 per cent. Nearly one- 
third of the Michigan children worked 12 hours or 
more a day. Night work was common during rush 
periods. Even in Wisconsin 15 children were found 
who had worked very late at night on a few occasions. 
In Maryland about one-third of the children (includ- 
ing 200 under 14 years) had worked at night more or 
less frequently, some of them as many as 30 nights 
during the season. 

School attendance was most seriously interfered 
with in Delaware and Maryland. In Delaware, the in- 
spections were made after school had opened in Sep- 
tember, and the great majority of cannery children 
were still working a full day. Most of the Maryland 
children, even the white, resident children, continued 
to work for a few weeks after school opened in Sep- 
tember. In the other states studied, the crops on which 
the children worked ripened during the summer and 
did not interfere with school; or, as in Washington, 





children of school age returned to the city when school 
opened. 


In all respects migratory children were found to 
fare worse than local resident children working. It is 
interesting to note that of the states studied, the two 
having the largest number of children employed, the 
lowest legal standards, the poorest law enforcement, 
the longest hours, and the most interference with 
schooling, were Delaware and Maryland—the same 
states where the migratory child labor problem is most 
serious. 

But has no improvement taken place in the four 
years or more since the Children’s Bureau investiga- 
tions were made? Such changes as have been made are 
noted in footnotes. In Maryland, special efforts of the 
Commissioner of Labor have reduced the violation of 
the child labor laws in canneries to a considerable ex- 
tent (see AMERICAN CHILD, June, 1930, page 5), and 
the Department of Health has been improving sani- 
tary standards. The Industrial Commissioner of New 
York reports efforts to see that children working in 
canneries during vacation secure work permits; and 
the Department of Education reports that it is trying 
to persuade canners who employ family labor to “give 
preference to those who will arrange to have their 
children remain at home or go home when school 
opens.” The Wisconsin Industrial Commission is at- 
tempting to regulate the hours of boys of 16 and 17 
who had been working excessive hours by notifying 
canners that work permits would be granted to boys 
of 16 only on the express condition that their hours 
should not exceed 10 a day and 60 a week. But with 
these qualifications, the conditions described in the 
main body of the report may be considered still to 
exist. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS AND LaBor. By Myra Page. 
Workers’ Library Publishers, New York City. 1929. 
25 cents. 
“What are you goin’ to do when you grow up?” 
“You mean whin I’m fourteen? | wana be a music 
teacher, but Ma says I can’t, ’n the mill’s th’ bes’ place 
for me. Pa, he says he wans to keep me in school as 


long as he kin. He coulden go enuf hisself. But I guess 
I'll be a mill hand.” 


“Katy was as small and undeveloped in body as a 
little girl of ten... . “The thing what’s wrong with 
me,’ Katy explained one day after one of her cough- 
ing spells, ‘I went to work whin I wuz too littie. Th’ 
mill stunted my growth. I wuz eight year when Pa 
took a stroke, ’n’ there wuz five of us kids ’n’ me the 
oldest. I wuz only in school two weeks, when I had 
to quit ’n’ go to th’ mill to work.’” 

Although published as a chapter in the class strug- 
gle according to Marx, this small volume contains 
many first-hand glimpses of life as it is lived in mills, 
as telling as the above, which make it of interest to 
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Republicans and Democrats as well as to radicals. 

A custom which goes far to circumvent the purpose 
of the child labor law is described. “The oldest child, 
below working age, whether eight, nine, or twelve, 
takes its Ma’s place in the kitchen and minds the 
string of little ones, and Ma goes into the mill.” 

This investigator found that “child labor below 
the age of fourteen is not as common as it formerly 
was, although it is still prevalent and the laws against 
child labor are poorly enforced.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN NEw 
York City. Compiled by The Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. 1930. 50 cents. 


Whatever occupation a New York boy or girl wishes 
to learn, he will find listed here the schools where it is 
taught; in most of the 275 vocations, free courses are 
offered. Batik or boiler-making, cartooning or ceram- 
ics, embalming or sail-making—there is a school for 
each. The alphabetical listing of subjects and index of 
schools should simplify the use of the handbook. 


CALL TO OBSERVE CHILD LABOR DAY—1931 
January 24-26 


INCE 1907 the observance of the last week-end in 
January as “Child Labor Day” has been increas- 
ingly recognized. In 1931 this custom of holding an 
annual review of the child labor situation will be es- 
pecially timely, following so closely as it does upon 
President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. At this Conference, to be held 
in Washington in November, a special Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of which Miss 
Anne S. Davis of Chicago is Chairman, will present a 
complete summary of the child labor situation in this 
country, together with carefully formulated recom- 
mendations for future action. (See page 1.) 

Although the figures of the 1930 census with regard 
to the employment of children have not yet been com- 
piled, there is ample evidence that children are still 
employed under harmful conditions in every state. The 
number of children going to work is but one factor 
in the child labor situation. The educational require- 
ments which they must mect before leaving school, 
standards for insuring their physical fitness for work, 
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the length of their working day, whether they work at 
night, the types of occupations they enter, whether 
they are permitted to go into occupations which may 
subject them to industrial accidents or moral hazards 
—all these points must be considered in determining 
how free a given community is from child labor. 

Child labor laws and their enforcement differ widely 
throughout the country, and although it is possible to 
name a dozen states with comparatively adequate laws 
and another dozen with especially weak laws, the fact 
remains that there is not a single state with laws so 
adequate, enforcement so rigorous, educational stand- 
ards so high that it can afford to point out the derelic- 
tions of other states and ignore its own. Child Labor 
Day presents the opportunity for the people of any 
state to give thought once again to the conditions of 
child employment in their own community. 

The National Child Labor Committee will send free 
of charge to any organization interested in arranging 
a Child Labor Day program literature, posters, plays 
and photographs, and will assist in securing speakers. 


Please send free of charge the following material (indicate quantity desired) : 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM: 
Programs and Projects. 


Child Labor Facts 


Newspaper material for local use...... 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS: 


The Doctor Looks at Child Labor... 
Child Labor Bibliography ... 


The National Child Labor Committee: W hat It Is and What It Does... 


Analysis of the law, and summary of child labor facts for any state (specify see). 


One Hundred Days 
EXHIBITS: 
We have available exhibits of photographs of children: 
(1) at work on power machines 
(2) in tenement homework 
(3) in migratory work 


W hat Would Happen... | 


(4) in agriculture 
(5) in street trades 
(6) assortment 


A deposit of $1.25 is required for the use of any one of the exhibits. One dollar will be refunded when the exhibit 
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deposit for use of exhibits. 








